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train schedule, every night. 
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with a full load of passengers, flew over Pikes Peak at an alti- 
tude of 17,000 feet. The next day, as if in answer to the un- 
expressed thought that it might have been luck, he carried cam- 
era equipment in addition to the four passengers and again flew 
over the famous summit. 
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No Easy Money 

T HE almost unprecedented development of the aero- 
nautical industry since Lindbergh's famous fight has 
attracted all kinds and types of people to the fold. Some 
are members of the "old guard" who had been forced to 
quit through lack of being unable to make both ends 
meet, and now desire to return to their first love; some 
are those who have been interested in aeronautics from 
the start, but have been otherwise engaged, and the others 
are those who believe that aeronautics is a second Klon- 
dike and that they should get in quick and reap the 
"golden harvest” with a minimum of effort. 

Figuratively speaking, there is a golden harvest in 
aeronautics, and there will continue to be for those who 
survive the “rush” and carry on in business. But it is not 
there for the taking. To make money in aeronautics to- 
day, as in time to come, takes experience, knowledge and 
ability. Aeronautics is now an industry and like any 
other industry will attain success by the application of 
sound business principles. Competition is becoming more 
keen each day, and the successful individual is the one 
who is a specialist in his own particular calling, whether 
it be cost accounting, traffic managing, manufacturing, 
selling, or piloting, etc. There is room for new comers, 
but they must have something of value to give in return 
for what they receive. It has been estimated that actual 
piloting is but 10 per cent, of aeronautics. That leaves 90 
per cent, for the man who does not care to make piloting 
his livelihood. However, that 90 per cent, must be 
handled, and will be handled, by those who know their 
jobs, and not by those who decide that they will take up 
aeronautics just because it looks like easy money. 


Safety Precautions 

T HERE still remains a considerable amount of work 
to be done as regards educating the non-flying pub- 
lic in the matter of personal safety at a flying field. This 
fact was proven most conclusively during the recent 
starts of the coast to coast air derbies from Roosevelt 
Field, Long Island. 

There were 37 planes that took off at one minute inter- 
vals in the Class A race, and 37 times the police and 
contest committee officials had to virtually hurl the spec- 
tators back so that the planes could take off without injur- 
ing anyone. As it was, it was little less than a miracle 
that some man, woman or child was not clipped by a spin- 
ning propeller or bowled over by a wing-tip as the plane 
gathered speed. At the start of the Class B and Class C 
races conditions were somewhat better, but there were 
still those persons who insisted on practically crawling 
all over the planes as they started off. 


As has been mentioned several times in these columns, 
a whirling propeller is something which one must keep 
clear of at all times, and it is up to all of us to impress 
this fact upon the public. Many fields are being enclosed 
and it is impossible for one to get near a plane’s pro- 
peller, but there are still many fields that are open on all 
sides, and when such an event as a trans-continental race 
is being held it is a foregone conclusion that the specta- 
tors (including relatives and friends of the racers) will 
strive to get as close to a particular plane to wish its 
pilot good luck and good speed. Such actions are not 
only unsafe for the spectator, but exceedingly annoying 
to the pilot, who has enough to think about without wor- 
rying whether someone is stepping into his propeller o' 
hanging onto a wing. 

As an absolute precaution against this sort of thing 
it might be advisable for contest committees to establish 
danger lines around the borders of the area in which the 
planes will take off and arrange with the local police to 
prevent all persons, other than identified contest com- 
mittee officials, to go beyond the danger lines. This rul- 
ing might include newspaper camera men also, for they 
seem to have a habit of setting up their camera tripods 
directly in front of the take off, and then scurrying to 
cover with a slit second to spare. 


Selling the Lady 

M ANY and varied have been the comparisons made 
between the automobile industry and the airplane 
industry. As an additional comparison it might be stated 
that as the automobile salesman sells the lady of the house, 
so should the airplane salesman sell the lady of the house. 

It is a well known fact that the married man ascertains 
the opinions of his wife when buying a new car. And 
rightly so, for she will undoubtedly drive it, or at least 
ride in it. If she is to drive it she will want to be able 
to do so with a maximum of pleasure. She will want a 
car which will not cover her with dirt and oil, and she will 
also want a car which will handle easily in traffic and on 
the open road. Incidentally, the lady of the house usually 
has her own ideas on colors and trimmings. 

Of course, very few are having anything to do with the 
buying of airplanes at present. But such a time docs not 
seem far distant, and when it arrives those same sales 
items will make themselves conspicuous. The manufac- 
turer who produces a plane “for the lady to fly” appro- 
priately finished, completely equipped with a self-starter, 
which can be operated from the cockpit, and some of the 
appliances as found on the modern car, will stand a good 
chance of increasing his sales provided his selling force, 
distributors and dealers hear in mind the fact that the lady 
must be sold as welLas the man. 
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The New Standard 

A Five Passenger Open Cockpit Sesquiplane Powered PPith a 
180 Up. Upright Hispano Engine 
By Leslie E. Neville 


I N order to meet the demand for a new production 
plane comparable in utility to the old five place Stan- 
dard J-l, the Gates-Day Aircraft Corp., of Paterson. 
N. J., has developed the "New Standard.” The GD-24, 
as it is designated by the manufacturer, is a five place, 
open cockpit sesquiplane embodying several unusual con- 
struction features, the most interesting of these being 
found in the fuselage which is built entirely of open sec- 
tion duralumin members riveted together. The first plane 
is powered with a 180 hp. Wright Hispano engine but 
provision has been made in the design to use other power 
plants up to 450 hp. It is expected that the second plane 
will have a Wright “Whirlwind” engine. 

The New Standard was designed by Charles Healey 
Day, well known aeronautical engineer, who designed 
and built the first Standard J-l airplane nearly twenty 
years ago, and is credited with the invention of the first 
tractor biplane. In his most recent work he was assisted 
by Rostislaw S. Komarnitsky, whose previous engineer- 
ing experience in Europe made it possible to incorporate 
many design principles used in foreign planes. Mr. Day 
was also aided materially by the advice of Ivan R. Gates. 

Following the test flight of the first New Standard 
production was started at the Gates-Day plant on a group 
of ten planes. A number of special jigs have been con- 
structed and special machines including heat treating ap- 
paratus have been installed. 

In the experimental flights conducted by Clyde Pang- 
born, test pilot of the Company, the New Standard ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the designers. With full load 
the plane attained a maximum speed of 115 m.p.h. and 
proved to have a cruising speed of 95 m.p.h. and a land- 
ing speed of less than 35 m.p.h. In the tests the plane 
took off with full load in 9.5 sec. and climbed 1200 ft. in 


47 sec. after the take off. While no figures ate as yet 
available for ceiling, it is expected that at least 18,000 
ft. will be attained with full load. The gliding angle 
is very high and is estimated approximately at 1 in 10. 



Rear view of the Gates-Day "GD-24.” 


One of the features of the plane is its flexibility of con- 
trol. This is partly due to the fact that the disposable 
load is located almost directly over the center of pres- 
sure. By this provision the plane may be handled whether 
loaded to capacity or carrying the pilot alone. 

In appearance the New Standard is characterized by 
its large gap, great stagger and tapered wings. The six 
foot gap contributes to the aerodynamic efficiency of the 
plane and decreases the angularity of the interplane brac- 
ing wires due to the stagger, which is 26yi deg. It also 
facilitates entering and leaving the cockpits by affording 
ample headroom for a person standing upright on the 
lower wing. The plane has an upper wing span of 45 
ft., an overall length of 26 ft. and an overall height of 11 



Front quarter view of the Gates-Day "New Standard.” 
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ft. The upper wing has a dihedral of 0 deg. and that of 
the lower is 2 deg. Both wings are rigged at 0 deg. 
incidence. Stock models will be finished with maroon 
fuselage and silver wings and tail surfaces. 

The Gottingen 533 airfoil section is used and the wings 
are of constant chord, thickness and section for approxi- 
mately two thirds of the semi-span. The remaining tip 
sections are of modified section and tapered in both plan 
and thickness. Because of the taper and washout of the 
wings, which reduces the induced drag losses resulting 
from tip vortices, a maximum L/D of 23.5 is obtained. 



View of fuselage construction of the "New Standard,” 
showing riveted duralumin members. 


It is stated by the designers that this value would be only 
16 if the original section were used throughout. The 
general shape of the wing also produces elliptical load 
distribution along the span. The upper wing is divided 
but has no center section. 

Wing construction is conventional, utilizing five piece 
“I” beam spruce spars and combined plywood and bass- 
wood ribs covered with fabric except for the ailerons 
which have plywood covering on both top and bottom. 
In tests the ribs withstood 900 lb. compression load. 
Leading edges are of water proof plywood and trailing 
edges of heat treated duralumin. The ailerons, being 
located partly in the tapered section of the upper wing 
panels, are hinged to a false spar which is attached at 
its mid-point to the rear spar. The position of the ailerons 
gives them both dihedral and washout. Double piano 
wire is used in the internal bracing of the wings, which 
have seven bays in each upper, and four in each lower 
panel. Six coats of dope are applied to the finished wing 
panels, the first four being clear and the last two semi- 
pigmented. The weight of a completed upper wing panel 
is 120 lb. 

N-type steamlined interplane and cabane struts are 
used and each member of the system is attached by a 
separate fitting. The chrome molybdenum steel tubing 
used in the interplane struts is l}4.in. in diameter, 20 
gauge. That of the cabane struts is'l}4 in. in diameter, 
18 gauge. Double streamline wires, used in the external 
bracing, are located in the plane of the spars, reducing 
the possibility of eccentric loading. 

As previously mentioned, the fuselage, which is rec- 
tangular in section, is built entirely of heat treated dura- 
lumin members of standard section, such as angles, chan- 
nels and ties, riveted or bolted together. The duralumin 
rivets are 5/16 in. in diameter and like the fuselage mem- 
bers are carefully heat treated at the Gates-Day plant. 
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A large number of rivets are used and no important 
joint has less than six. Longerons are of angle section 
lyi in. wide on each side and Ye, in. thick and are re- 
enforced by doubling through a part of the section con- 
taining the cockpits. All other angle members of the 
structure are either Ij4xlj4xj4 in. or lxlxI/10 in. and, 
by carrying a few lengths of these three sizes of stock 
and the necessary rivets, repairs can be made at almost 
any time or place without special equipment. Wire brac- 
ing is employed for additional reenforcement at several 
points in the tail. As no closed sections are used in the 
fuselage proper it is an easy matter to make inspection 
of the structure and no members can be weakened by hid- 
den decay. This feature also provides a more resilient 
structure than one built of closed section members. The 
turtle deck is built entirely of spruce and, with the fuse- 
lage is fabric covered. Side covering is laced to the 
longerons so as to be easily removable. The fuselage 
complete less landing gear, engine mounting and empen- 
nage, weighs 360 lb. 

The engine mounting is built of welded chrome molyb- 
denum steel tubing with gusset plates at the junctions of all 
compression members and is so designed that the loss of 
any one of the supporting members would not cause the 
framework to collapse under the load. The engine is 
bolted to the V/i in. tubular bearers through hardwood 
bed blocks and the entire mounting structure is detach- 
able by the removal of four bolts. When water cooled 
engines are used a cartridge core radiator is attached to 
the engine mounting members just under the nose. The 
members to which it is fastened are inclined at an angle 
of approximately 45 deg., placing the radiator in such a 
position that it cannot be damaged in the event of nosing 

Landing gear is of the “V” type and has an eight foot 
tread to afford ample stability in landing and taxiing. 
It is constructed of chrome molybdenum steel tubing, 



Uncovered rear section of the fuselage showing the 
installation of the steerable tail skid and adjustable 
stabiliser unit. 


faired with balsa and wrapped with fabric and doped. 
Compression struts are attached to the upper longerons 
and the shock absorbing mechanism consists of 26 rub- 
ber discs. Oleo struts may be supplied as special equip- 
ment. Wire wheels with 32x6 in. Goodyear rubber tires 

Another factor which contributes to the ease of maneu- 
vering on the ground is the steerable tail skid, which em- 
(Continued on page 892) 
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The Guggenheim Airway 
Meteorological St 


>ervice 


By Horace R. Byers 

Assistant in Charge 


W ITH air transportation developing as a competitor 
of the long established means of travel, and seek- 
ing to assert itself as a safe and reliable, as well as 
a rapid, transport service, it is of vital importance that 
something be done to aid in placing it upon a basis of 
safety and dependability. 

The plane entered the field of transportation at a com- 
paratively late stage, when methods of travel established 
at an earlier period had reached a high degree of perfec- 
tion. The previously existing carriers have offered de- 
pendable schedules, and the maximum in safety, at sur- 
prisingly low costs. It is up to the air transport companies 
to do the same, if it is hoped to develop air travel on a 
sound basis. 

It is upon weather conditions and the reception of ac- 
curate weather reports, that the safety of a plane, travel- 
ing over any given route, depends in a large measure. 
Before departing on a trip, a pilot should know of the 
weather conditions he will encounter. He must be warned 
of any dangers that may exist, and should be advised as 
to what course to follow to avoid hazardous conditions. 
In the interest of efficiency in operation and the mainte- 
nance of a proper schedule, he should be advised as to 
what levels he should fly in order to take advantage of the 
most favorable winds. Also, while in flight, the pilot 
should be notified of conditions by central weather of- 
fices, either by means of radio or ground signals placed 

Present Stations Widely Scattered 

The regular twice daily weather reports of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau are of little direct help to him, although 
the government is now establishing a much more complete 
service along the more important airways. The original 
network of stations of the government bureau was estab- 
lished many years ago with no thought of serving air 
transportation services which then hardly were dreamed 
of. The stations are too widely scattered, and the twice 
a day reports come at intervals too great to make the 
data of any real assistance. Especially is this emphasized, 
when it is realized that it is such local weather phenomena 
as fog, thunderstorms, squalls and poor visibility, that 
arc of the greatest consequence to air travel. 

Suppose you are a pilot, ready to start on a flight from 
Omaha to Chicago, and there is no meteorological organi- 
zation able to tell you what conditions you will encounter. 
Your first impulse would be to call up several stations 
along the route and inquire of the personnel there about 
the weather. That is the kind of weather reporting the 
Post Office Department had when it developed the trans- 
continental air mail line. Almost every commercial air- 
line has some special system for securing weather in- 


formation, principally along the actual route to be flown. 

However, these strings of weather observing stations 
on the airways do not offer adequate protection against 
unexpected bad weather, such as local thunderstorms in 
the summer, which may drift with the wind across the 
course and come as a complete surprise to the pilot, if he 
is relying solely upon reports along the actual line of 
flight. Therefore, in order to have a complete weather 



A map drawing of central California showing the 
distribution of the observation stations. 


reporting service, if is necessary to have a dense network 
of observation points both along and off the regular air- 
way to indicate movements of various phenomena, and to 
show the way clear over alternate routes when the regu- 
lar airway is dangerous. 

Realizing this, the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the 
Promotion of Aeronautics established the Experimental 
Meteorological Service along the San Francisco-Oakland- 
Los Angeles airway. The service is being conducted as 
an experiment. It is the hope, if it proves a success, that 
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it will serve as a model for establishing a complete airway 
meteorological service by the federal government. 

Thirty-six weather reporting stations were established 
in southern and central California from the ocean to the 
Sierra Nevadas. Practically all of them started making 
observations and reports last May. The distribution of 
these stations is shown in an accompanying illustration 
Dr. Carl-Gustaf Rossby, who has had many years stud\ 
and experience in meteorology, both in Europe and 
America', and who is chairman of the Fund’s Committee 
on Meteorology, was placed in direct charge. 

In the San Francisco Bay region there are seven ob- 
servation points. These are at Crissy Field, Mills Field, 
Palo Alto, San Pablo, Concord, Oakland and Livermore. 
There are but three in the Santa Clara and San Benito 
valleys. These are situated in San Jose, Gilroy and Hol- 
lister. Along the coast, there are four observation points. 
One is located at Salinas, another at King City, the third 
at San Luis Obispo and the fourth at Santa Barbara. 
Sacramento, Modesto, Merced, Fresno, Visalia and Bak- 
ersfield were the points selected on the east side of the 
Great Valley, while on the west side the points chosen 
were Tracy, Los Bancos, Mendota, Coalinga, Los Hills 
and Taft. In the Tehachapi mountains, the observations 
are made at Grapevine, Lebec and Sandberg. There are 
four posts south of the ridge. These are at Newhall, San 
Fernando, Griffith Park and Vail Field. 

In addition, special reports are received from Mount 
Hamilton, overlooking central California ; Mount Wilson, 
overlooking southern California; Frazier Mountain and 
Tejon Pass in the Tehachapi Mountains and the Newhall 
Lookout, overlooking the passes leading into Los Angeles. 

Reports by Long Distance Telephone 

The regular reports are received by long distance tele- 
phone at the two terminals — Oakland Airport and Vail 
Field. The method of obtaining these reports is by a 
system of making telephone calls. All of the stations are 
called by the telephone operator, one after the other, 
without making it necessary for the person collecting 
the reports to ask for all the numbers. In other words, 
the telephone operator has a list of all the stations to be 
called. While the Oakland collecting observer is talking 
to Modesto, for instance, the telephone operator is build- 
ing up a line to King City. As soon as the Modesto ob- 
server hangs up his telephone receiver, the King City 
observer is on the line ready to give his report. 

Under this system, the two tertminal offices between 
them can collect the station reports in as short a time as 

The observations are made simultaneously at all stations 
at 8 A. M„ 9:30 A. M„ 11 A. M„ 12:30 A. M. and 3:30 
P. M. The night observations, under the supervision of the 
weather bureau, are made at 1 1 P. M. and 2 A.M. These 
hours form the skeleton of regular report intervals of 90 
min., which, as the demand for observations increases, will 
be continuous throughout the day and night. 

A system of “printer-telegraph” machines connects Vail 
Field, Fresno, Bakersfield and Oakland. The reports are 
transmitted from one terminal to the other as soon as they 
are received. This also makes the weather information 
available at Fresno and Bakersfield, the principal stopping 
places on the route from Los Angeles to San Francisco. 
At Los Angeles, and in the San Francico Bay region, 
several fields are used by commercial lines as their ter- 
minals. To take care of the demands of these companies, 
receiving machines are installed at the airports. The re- 
ports are telephoned at present to the Army Air Service of 
the Ninth Corps Area at Crissy Field, but efforts are 
being made to have a receiving machine installed there also. 

It will be noticed that the stations are located closer 
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together in the hilly and mountainous regions, especially 
where the airway nears the coast, where local variations 
in weather conditions are very great, and where reports 
of ceiling and visibility are of the greatest importance. 
High fogs occurs practically every day during summer on 
the California coast. The stations along the coast keep 
close watch of the fog situation, and report its height 
above the ground, or any signs of its breaking up. The 
mountain stations report the height of the fog at the top 
so the pilot may know how much climbing will be neces- 



sary to clear it. The mountain stations also are able to 
report local phenomena, which may escape the attention 
of the stations in the regular network, such as local breaks 
in the fog, or fog far out at sea. 

A system of ground signals to warn the pilot while in 
flight of dangerous conditions or of changes of impor- 
tance that have occurred since the departure of the plane, 
are being developed rapidly. A group signal system at 
Bakersfield, to notify pilots, who do not care to stop there 
unless necessary, of conditions over and south of the 
Tehachapi Mountains, has been in operation since the 
inauguration of the service. The U. S. Weather Bureau 
and the Department of Commerce are co-operating in es- 
tablishing a similar, but more elaborate signal at Liver- 
more, the entrance to the bay district. This latter signal 
will be lighted at night for the benefit of the northbound 
air mail and newspaper planes. 

To give a better picture of how this service is of use 
to the pilot, we can cite a few examples. A high fog 
recently covered the entire coast of central California, in- 
cluding the coastal valleys. Along the ocean shore the fog 
was on the ground. Our regular stations reported the fog 
at about 400 ft. above the sea level inland. Mount Ham- 
ilton reported the top of the fog layer at 2,500 ft. This 
informed the pilots immediately, that in order to clear 
the fog, they must climh up through 2,000 ft. of if, some- 
thing which one will hesitate to do in this area, owing to 
( Continued on page 886) 
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Surfaces 


By C. L. Ofenstein 

Aeronautical Engineer, Department of Commerce 


A SHORT time ago a Department of Commerce in- 
spector was flying in a new type plane with its de- 
signer and builder. Looking back the inspector no- 
ticed the tail vibrating violently. Tapping the designer on 
the shoulder, he said, ‘ How about that tail?" The designer 
replied, “I am going to fix that on my next plane.” The 
inspector had grave doubts as to whether or not there 
would be a ‘‘next plane.” However, they came down 

Excessive tail vibration has been traced, in at least one 
instance, to the fact that the elevators had separate torque 
tubes. Due to a difference in the tension in the control 
cables, the separate elevators were enabled to work up and 
down until serious vibration of the whole tail resulted. 
This was remedied by connecting the torque tubes by a 
steel sleeve, which was bolted in place. It is, therefore, 
a good thing to remember that the two elevators should 
be fastened to one, through torque tube. 

Stabilizer Beams Made Alike 

Some engineers have been calculating the size of the 
stabilizer beams by assuming the rear beam to take all 
of the stabilizer load, and also the load from the elevator 
hinges. Both beams are then made the same size. This 
may in some instances lead to serious difficulties and is, 
in general, not approved. The rear stabilizer beam may 
be strong enough to carry all of the load, but this load 
may never reach it due to failure of the forward portion 
of the stabilizer. 

The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
in experiments made at Langley Field, has found a load 
as high as ISO lb. per square foot along the leading edge 
of the stabilizer in certain maneuvers. Commercial planes 
are designed to carry a uniform load of only 30 lb. as a 
maximum over the whole horizontal surface. This may 
amount to 35 to 38 lb. over the stabilizer, due to the dis- 
tribution of load between the stabilizer and elevator. It 
can, therefore, be realized that the commercial planes are 
not designed for very high tail surface loads. 

It seems to be the rule now, that most commercial 
planes have stabilizers, which are adjustable in flight. 
Quite a number have the adjusting device fastened to the 
front spar of the stabilizer, and the trailing edge pivoted. 
This arrangement is somewhat dangerous, and, while the 
Navy does not allow its use, the Department of Commerce 
so far has not disapproved it. Such designs are, however, 
carefully considered. 

In the event that the adjustment mechanism on the 
front spar fails in service, an up load on the stabilizer 
will fold the stabilizer up into a vertical position, resulting 
in the plane going into a dive from which it is impossible 


to recover. It is possible that several heretofore un- 
explained crashes have been caused by this. It is, there- 
fore, considered the best practic to fasten the adjustable 
mechanism to the rear spar of the stabilizer. 

There are still commercial planes being built with the 
tail surface bracing of hard wires. This haas at least two 
disadvantages — considerable drag as compared to stream- 
lined wires, and lack of strength. A terminal made in 
hard wire cannot be relied upon. In calculating the 
strengthof hardwire, only 85 per cent of the rated strength 
of the wire is used, because we know that the strength 
of the terminal is considerably less than that of the wire. 
Actual tests have shown that such terminals sometimes 
fail at as little as 15 per cent of the strength of the wire. 

A well designed tail unit need have no brace wires, if 
the fin spars are built into the fuselage, and are so designed 
that they need no external bracing. In this event, struts 
from the fuselage to the spars at the under side of the 
stabilizer will be necessary. The design load on the sta- 
bilizer is down. It frequently happens that streamlined 
wires are used above and below the stabilizer. This is 
expensive construction since steel struts could be used un- 
derneath. Such struts cost only a fraction of the amount 
spent on the streamlined wires. 

Auxiliary Skid Advantageous 

It is always a good policy to provide a small auxiliary 
tail skid, which is secured to tail post. This may consist 
of a few tubes welded to each other, and to the tail post. 
The object of such an auxiliary skid is to protect the rud- 
der in case the primary tail skid fails. Such an addition 
costs little inweight and money, but it may save the rudder. 

After tail surfaces are designed, and the stress analyses 
made, a set should be manufactured and tested to de- 
struction. A study of a number of tests has shown that 
usually some little fitting, which was not considered seri- 
ously in the stress analysis, fails before the main struc- 
tural members. When a manufacturer is planning to 
build more than two or three of a type, it is strongly rec- 
ommended that destruction tests of the tail unit be made. 
In such tests, it is advisable to connect up the control 
system with a spring balance on the control stick. In 
this way, not only are the control surfaces tested, but also, 
the control system and the load on the control stick. 

A few points may be given on control surface hinges. 
With a welded metal construction, care should be taken 
to design the hinges so that their connections to the spars 
develop some shear and not all tension. A very impor- 
tant point to remember is to provide plenty of bearing 
area. Hinges are usually small, weighing very little, so 
that the bearing areas could be doubled without much in- 
crease in weight. 
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Tbe Croydon Airport 

New Field Serving London , Etigland, is Rated as Being One of the 
Best Equipped Airports in the JForld 


By Fred. J. Knack 


I N THE new field at Croydon, England, London has 
one of the finest airports in the world. Its nearest 
rival in Europe is Templehof airport in Germany, with 
respect to these two airports, a peculiar situation exists. 
British pilots insist that the Berlin field is the better, while 
German pilots swear by the English airport. 

The new London airport is located on the site of the 
old Croydon field, which is about 12 mi. from the center 
of the city. This new field is extremely large. A plane 
can run 1.400 yd. in any direction before taking the air, 
and still will clear all obstructions. Much other suitable 
land lies around it, which the Air Ministry considered 
incorporating in the new field ; but it was felt, that under 
present conditions, this was not necessary. 

The field is never in such bad condition as to make the 
operation of planes from it dangerous, but in bad 
weather the machines do tear up the surface. A system, 
evolved at the Rotterdam Airport, may be put in 
effect to remedy this condition. This is to pave a strip 
around the edge of the field. A plane, on landing, would 
taxi to the nearest point on the paving, and would finish 
its trip to the buildings on this. Similarly, a plane would 
taxi into position for taking off as far as possible along the 
paving. This scheme is now in use at the Rotterdam 



the view from the gallery outside the Control Office at 
the Croydon Airport. 


Airport. The space in front of the hangars and admin- 
istration building is also paved, so that the engines can 
be warmed up without generating a cloud of dust. 

The main structures at Croydon consist of an admin- 
istration building, and two hangars. In addition to these, 
there is a hotel. The administration building is a large, 


low affair, which houses the offices of the airport admin- 
istrators, a booking hall and waiting room, and the cus- 
toms station. Except for the control tower in which the 
control room is located, this building is only two stories in 
height, and so is no more of an obstruction to the planes 
than are the hangars. 

Just inside the large doors, as one enters the building 
from Purley Way, the street which bounds the field on 



An air view of the buildings at the Croydon Airport. 


the east, is the large waiting room, which is also the 
booking office. This room is about 60 ft. square. On 
two sides are located the offices of the airlines operating 
from the field. To one side of the entrance doors is a 
postal and telegraph office, and to the other, a book shop. 
In the center of the room is a large octagonal post, bear- 
ing on each of its eight faces, two clocks and a bulletin 
board, which tells the times of arrival and departure of 
planes on each of the air routes leaving the field. Op- 
posite the entrance, and between the two sets of doors, 
one of which is for arriving and the other for departing 
passengers, is a large map depicting the several routes 
radiating from Croydon. 

The central part of the waiting room is the full height 
of the building, and is lighted by a glazed dome in the roof. 
That portion over the booking office is surmounted by a 
balcony, off which are private offices for the officials of 
the air transport companies. 

Back of the waiting room, and separated from it by a 
small passageway at one side where passengers may get 
refreshments, is the room where police and immigration 
officials make their inspections. This is a long, bare, nar- 
row hall, which is so much larger than is necessary at 
present, that it always looks deserted. 

Outward bound passengers leave this hall by a door at 
( Continued on page 882) 


The Transcontinental 
Air Derbies 


T HE transcontinental air derbies, held in conjunction 
with the 1928 National Air Races, were officially 
started at Roosevelt Field, L. I., Wednesday, Sep- 
tember S, at 5 :43 :45 A. M. (Eastern Standard time). At 
that moment George H. Townsend, president of The 
Motometer Co., Inc., and starter for the derbies, brought 
down the red flag, which sent the first plane of a field of 
37 off on the first leg of the Class A New York to Los 
Angeles derby. The number of entries to start this race, 
conducted for planes with engines of not more than 510 
cu. in. piston displacement, was ten more than started in 
the corresponding race last year. 

Earl Rowland, who led the fliers in the Class A derby 
practically all the way across the continent with ' his 
“Scarab” powered Cessna monoplane, was the first to 
finish at Mines Field, Los Angeles. He landed his plane 
at 2 :34 P. M., Monday, September 10. One minute later, 
Robert Dake, piloting entry No. 83, an American “Moth,” 
likewise powered with a Warner engine, crossed the finish 
line. “Tex” Rankin, flying an OX-5 powered Waco 10. 
was the third to drop down on the field. He landed at 
2:36 P. M. Entry No. 20, the Travel Air piloted by W. 
H. Emery, Jr., and equipped with a Scarab engine, landed 
at 2:38 P. M. Theodore W. Kenyon was the fifth to 
finish. He landed his Warner engined Challenger at 
2:39 P. M. 

Elapsed Time Estimated 26 Hr. 30 Min. 

While an accurate record of the total elapsed time for 
each plane has not yet been compiled by officials of the 
contest committee, it is generally conceded that the Cessna 
monoplane was the winner. The actual flying time for 
this plane from New York to Los Angeles was estimated 
at 26 hr. and 30 min. The American Moth, it is believed, 
will be the second place winner. The estimated time for 
this plane was 27 hr. and 15 min. The Travel Air, piloted 
by Mr. Emery, undoubtedly will be the third place win- 
ner. The time in the air for this plane was computed un- 
officially as 28 hr. and 13 min. 

Twenty-three of the 27 planes, which started in the 
derby, finished the race. The pilots and race numbers 
of remaining 18, in the order of their arrival at Mines 
Field, are as follows : Eugene J. Detmer, No. 27 ; George 
Zinn, Jr., No. 35 ; Louis E. Derryberry, No. 47 ; James S. 
Charles, No. 8 ; George Hopkins, No. 141 ; S. J. Witt- 
man. No. 67; A. K, Owen, No. 103; Arthur W. Killips, 
No. 37 ; A. H. Kreider, No. 93 ; George W. Brill, No. 21 ; 
Alfred H. Stanley, No. 36; Warren B. Smith, No. 18; 
John E. Carberry, No. 29; Stuart Chadwick, No. 109; 
Sidney A. Riley, No. 168; S. H. Turner, No. 26; Don S. 
Phillips, No. 46; M. E. Grevenberg, No. 104. 

In spite of the chilly weather and the early hour, there 
were over 1,500 spectators at the field to witness the start 
of the first air derby, it was estimated by police, stationed 
there to maintain order. Even as early as 4 A. M. there 


were over 500 persons present. And the spectators were 
not disappointed. The sky was overcast, but as soon as it 
became sufficiently light the planes were sent off. There 
was no delay whatever. One after another, at intervals 
of one minute, they took to the air. All 37 planes made 
excellent take-offs. There was not one false start. 

Albert R. Jacobs, pilot of the Waco 10, entered by 
Fisher & Jacobs, Inc., and powered with one of the LA-1 



E. E. Ballough (left) and Charles Dickenson, pilot and 
passenger of the Class B Laird entry No. 40 


radial air cooled engines manufactured by this concern, 
was the first to take off. His passenger was Sam Gordon. 
The race number assigned to this plane was 17, but in 
drawing lots with the other pilots for a place in the start- 
ing line Mr. Jacobs obtained the first position. He was 
followed by Dan R. Robertson, who was at the controls 
of one of the OX-5 Curtiss “Robins,” entered by the 
Curtiss-Robertson Aircraft Co. With him. as a passenger, 
was Earl Doherty. The race number of this plane was 

The race numbers, types, engines and pilots of the 
thirty-seven planes, in the order that they started, are as 
follows : 


...IVaco 10 F. & J. LAA.. Albert R. Jacobs 

..Robin OA’-S Dan R. Robertson 

. . Lincoln-Poge .. .OX- 5 Leslie C. Miller 

..Lone Eagle biplancMouiulsville /. W. Hunt 

..Challenger OX-5 A. H. Kreider 

..Travel Air OX-5 Eugene J. Detmer 

..Eagle rock OX-5 James S. Charles 
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Engine 

OX-5. 

OX-5. 

loth. . . S carat 
OX-5. 

Scarab 

tel A . . OX-5 . 

ib'-'moA^ 

OX s 




Pilot 

George W. Brill 

5. H. Turner 

Robert Dake 

f D. A. Speer 
""I .J. Dixon Davis 

Earl Rowland 

Don S. Phillips 

.Theodore IV. Kenyon 
■ B.. Douglas H. Davis 
...Sebastian /-. Pond 

{ .Stuart M Chadwick 


el P. Gilley 
ry Smedley 


. OX ■$.. 
..OX 5... 
..OX-S. . 
..OX-5... 


I George Hond 
\ George Zinn. Jr. 
..K. E. Grevenberg 

H. Connell 

John E Carberry 


I Sidney Riley 
t Donald A. h 
} Joseph A N, 


Harrisburg, Pa., was the first stop for the planes en- 
tered in the Class A derby. Thirty minutes was spent 
there to provide time for refueling. Another half hour 
was spent at the second stop, which was McKeesport, Pa. 
Columbus, O., was the third control city, and the first 
overnight stop for the planes. Only 31 of the original 37 
landed there. Entries No. 15 and No. 50 had been forced 
out of the race definitely, and No. 10, No. 38, No. 19 
and No. 61 were down along the route. 

Earl Rowland, piloting the Cessna model “A”, lead the 
field of 31 survivors into Columbus. He landed there 
shortly after 11 :00 A. M. He was followed closely by the 
American “Moth,” piloted by Robert Dake. The third 
plane to land was the Travel Air, powered with a Warner 
“Scarab” engine and piloted by W. H. Emery, Jr. The 
others in the order of their arrival were Nos. 51, 8, 27. 
13, 18, 53, 109, 29, 93, 36, 46, 47, 35, 118, 80, 67, 117, 
103. 104, 16, 37, 26, 168, 60, 9, 141, 17 and 21. 

The four leaders maintained their positions during the 
second day of the race, which took the fliers from Colum- 
bus to Terre Haute, Ind. ; St. Louis and Kansas City. 
Mo., the second overnight stop. The last lap of the day’s 
run was the fastest flown. The Cessna model “A", in the 


lead, completed the 240 mi. “jump” from St. Louis to 
Kansas City in one hour and 50 min. This brought the 
total flying time of the plane up to eight hours and seven 
minutes for the entire distance from New York to Kan- 
sas City. The second plane, the American Moth, was just 
28 min. behind, with a total time of eight hours and 35 



The Cessna monoplane piloted by Earl Rovjland lo first 
place in the Class A race. 


min. The Travel Air, flown by Mr. Emery, had a total 
time of nine hours and one minute chalked up against it. 

Four planes were forced down during the day. No. 9 
went down in flames. Nos. 16 and 80 landed near In- 
dianapolis, while No. 117 was forced down east of Jones- 
burg, Mo. The twenty-seven planes, which checked-in at 
Kansas City, in the order that they landed, are 99, 83, 20, 
51, 27, 8, 13, 118, 141, 47, 67, 37, 29, 104, IS, 109, 53. 
26, 35. 21, 17, 60, 36, 168, 93, 46 and 103. 

While the Class A fliers were spending the night in 
Kansas City someone stole Tex Rankin’s black cat, which 
he carried as a mascot in his entry, No. 13. It is not 
known whether the loss of the cat improved his luck, but 
at any rate his OX-5 powered Waco 10. which was the 
seventh plane to leave Kansas City, was the third to land 
at Forth Worth, Tex,, at the end of the third day of the 
race. The Cessna model “A”, piloted by Mr. Rowland, 
was again first, and the American Moth, piloted by Mr. 
Dake, was second. 

The Travel Air, powered with a Warner Scarab engine 
and flown by Mr. Emery, which was the third to land at 
the first two overnight stops, came in sixth at the Fort 
Worth municipal airport. Dale G. Jackson, piloting No 
1 1 S, was the fourth to arrive, while George W. Hopkins. 

(Continued on page 880> 
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Air Races and Aeronautical 
Exhibit Officially Opened 

Army and Navy Formation and Stunt Flying 
Features First Three Days of Activity 


MINES FIELD, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — On Saturday, September 
8, at 12:30 P. M. (Pacific Coast time), Mayor George E. Cryer of Los 
Angeles officially opened the most elaborately staged National Air 
Races and Exposition ever held, by delivering a short speech in front of 
the Exposition Building. At the conclusion of the speech two young ladies 
appropriately dressed for the occasion drew back the crimson curtains at 
the main gate of Exposition Building, as the Golden State Band played 
the national anthem. There were fewer airplanes on exhibition than at 
Detroit, but more accessories. The number of persons attending the open- 
ing exercises was considerably les~ — 


n expected. The si 


‘c outstanding. Later, a: 


it $400,000. The arrange- portunity to approach tl 
ing cars and the handling more closely a vast ni 

are excellent. The Ex- seem to unfold in brill 

position Building presents a most colorful heed, Bach, Eaglerock, Stearman, Travel 


d attractive appearance and the exhibits 
were almost all completed at the time of 
the opening. 

The main entrance to the Exposition 

Building is also the entrance to Mines 

Field, the stands being reached by passing crowded 
through the building. Directly in fre 
of the main entrance to the building 
the main gate which is arranged to acco: 
modatc those arriving via taxi, bus 
special auto service. Between this ga 
way and the Exposition Building a be: 
tifully arranged fountain has been located 


in the center of a grassed parkway ; gravel aluminum p 


(Art Goebel's famous Woolaroc), 
Douglas commercial monoplane, Federal 
CM-3 (an all welded steel tube plane), 
Pinto, Simplex, Essig sportplane, and many 
conceivable type are 


A Triple Row of Booths 
A triple row of booths extends around 
the entire building. Some of the most 
comprehensive displays of parts, equipment, 
and engines are to be found here. On the 
right in entering, a remarkable display of 


walks passing on either side. The central 
figure of the fountain is a life size statue 
of Colonel Lindbergh. 

Many Manufacturers Represented 


s arranged in the t 


As one enters the Exposi 
he confronts the Maddux Ford airplane. 
Beyond the Ford plane is the big F-10 
Fokker of the Western Air Express. To 
the right of the Ford is an uncovered 
Douglas Army observation plane and to 
the left is the striking Waco exhibit of a 
pure white Waco 10 mounted upon a black 
and white checkered oilcloth floor. Beyond 
these airplanes which immediately catch 
the eye of the newcomer are other models 


Drury Leading 
Canadian Fliers 

ROCK SPRINGS, Wyo.— As 
AVIATION goes to press, 
William Drury of London, On- 
tario, has arrived here holding the 
lead in the international race from 
Windsor, Ontario, to Los Angeles. 
He is flying a Waco plane. Second 
to arrive, and the only remaining 
pilot in the race, is Kennedy 
Whyte of Hamilton, Ontario, in a 
DH Moth. 

Of the five fliers who left Wind- 
sor, Drury and Whyte were the 
only two to reach Omaha, the first 
night stop, in the required time. 
Two of the other three pilots, 
C. V. Towne and C. Stanton, both 
of Windsor, were reported down 
in Iowa, while F. G. Abbott was 
forced to turn back, it is said, 
shortly after the take off. 

M. E. Oliphant of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., is flying with Drury as pas- 
senger, while H. R. Campbell of 
Hamilton accompanies Whyte. 


i Corporation of America space. On 
the left of the aisle as one leaves the build- 
ing to reach the stands, is the Wright dis- 
play with the famous cutaway Whirlwind. 
Excellent propeller displays arc shown bv 
Standard Steel (featuring the three 


Riiilrtinv -Hiuiuaru oieei v maturing me inrcc Diaac 
airnhne propeller), Curtiss Reed, and Westing- 
house with tlic Micarta propeller. C. S. 
Storey, California Propeller Works, Hart- 
zell, Jacuzzi and Hamilton are featuring 
wooden propeller displays. 

A total of 14 or more engines are on 
exhibit in the show. These include such 


well known products as Wright, Pratt & 
Whitney, Ryan Seimens and Anzani, and 
some of the newer developments such as 
the Kinncr, Vclic, Hallett, Axelson-Floco, 
Rocky Mountain, and Atlas. 

The feature of the opening day was the 
arrival of the military planes. A squadron 
of nine Keystone bombers arrived from 
Langley Field, Va, under the command of 
Maj. Hugh J. Knerr. Admiral Moffet ar- 
rived from San Diego with an escort of 
60 naval planes and the first Pursuit Group 
arrived from Sclfridge Field in the after- 
noon. The intended mass formation flight 
of 300 civilian planes over the city was 
called off and most of the afternoon per- 
formance was given by military planes, as 
few civilian planes were present. The 
feature flying event of the afternoon was 
an extraordinarily accurate stunting form- 
ation by the "Three Sea Hawks,” Lieuts. 
Tomlinson, Davis, and Storres. Parachute 
( Continued on page 875) 


duccr in the industry. On the right side 
of the airplane exhibit space are the Ryan- 
Mahoney Brougham, the Boeing Wasp 
Mail plane, the glistening Wasp engined 
Prudden metal monoplane, the tiny Los 
Angeles built Golden Eagle single place 
sport monoplane, and the almost as tiny 
Monocoupe, and the crimson "Cavalier" 
being displayed by the Star Aircraft Co. 
of Bartlesville, Okla. Along the left side 
of the aircraft space a black and gold 
Kreider-Reisner “Challenger," a stripped 
American Eagle fuselage handsomely fin- 
ished in gold, and two special American 
Eagle biplanes with sea green and flesh 
pink color combinations set off with natural 
aluminum; and the little low wing “Flying 
Dutchman” of the Szekely Aircraft Co, 



"Al" Wilson aloft in liis rebuilt Curtiss pusher biplane of the vintage of 1910. 
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Rockaway Squadrons 
Commended by Board 

NEW YORK, N. Y.— In its annual re- 
port to the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Naval Reserve Inspection Board has rec- 
ommended that letters of commendation be 
given to the commanding olliccr of Rock- 
away Naval Air Station for having the 
highest final merit for the year in the re- 
spective classes. Squadron VN-3RD3 was 
awarded first place and Squadron VN- 
4RD3 was awarded second place in the 
final standing of 24 aviation divisions 
throughout the country. 

Through the untiring efforts of Rear 
Admiral Louis Josepthal, commanding of- 
ficer of the New York State Naval Mili- 
tia, Rockaway Naval Air Station has come 
to its present high standing. The station 
operates under the joint control of the Na- 
val Militia and Naval Reserve and has re- 
cently received support from the City of 
New York. 

way landing field large enough to accom- 
modate any type of plane. Lieut. J. W. 
'seman, U. S. N. R., is the present com- 
manding officer and Lieut. C. K. Wildman, 
U. S. N. R., is the executive officer 


Aircraft Will Be Made 
By Gardner Motor Co. 

ST. LOUIS. MO— It is reported here 
that the Gardner Motor Co. has formed a 
$2,000,000 company to manufacture mono- 
planes. Amos O. Payne, advices from 
Wichita state, has accepted a post with the 
new enterprise. He leaves his position as 
chief engineer of the Swallow Airplane 
Manufacturing Co. to take up duties with 
the St. Louis concern. 

It is understood that the Gardner com- 
pany will employ the new aero engine be- 
ing developed by the Lycoming Manufac- 
turing Co. of Williamsport, Pa., the firm 
with which T. H. "Doc" Kinkade, engine 
expert, lately became affiliated. A Lycom- 
ing engine is used in the Gardner cars. 


Lincoln Has Chicago Branch 

LINCOLN, NEB. — Increased business 
necessitating such a move, the Lincoln Air- 
craft Co, of Lincoln, Neb., has established 
a branch office at Chicago with Edwin 
Baumgarth, who formerly handled Lin- 
coln Page plane sales in that city, named 

Mr. Baumgarth. who has taken flying 
instruction, now pilots a Lincoln-Page, 
thus joining the list of flying sales man- 
agers. The new office is located in the 
Wrigley Building. 


J.A.N.. Agent for Two Planes 

DETROIT. MICH. — Distributorship 
for two types of light airplanes, the Mo- 
hawk “Pinto” and the Monocoupe, has 
been taken by the J. A. N. Aircraft Co, 
of this city, it was announced recently. 


Schedule Race 
To Cincinnati 

NEW YORK, N. Y— With the 
Henry C. Yeiser Trophy and 
S20,000 at stake, an air race will 
start from Los Angeles the week 
beginning September 17 with Cin- 
cinnati, O, as the goal, according 
to H. A. Bruno, New York rep- 
resentative of the Cincinnati Air 
Race Committee. There will be 
three classes in the competition. 
Planes with engines of less than 
510 cu. in. displacement will fly in 
Class A, the range from 510 to 800 
cu. in. will constitute Class B, and 
a non-stop race has been arranged 
open to any type of craft. 

The prizes offered are: Class A, 
first place, $2,000; second, $800; 
third, $400; fourth, $200; fifth, 
$150. Class B awards are: First, 
$2,000; second, $900; third, $400; 
fourth, $200. The non-stop prizes 
are: First, $3,000; second, $1,000; 
third, $500. In addition to the 
finishing position awards, S100 
will be given every pilot finishing 
the race before sun-down Septem- 

Many of the Los Angeles derby 
participants are expected to com- 


New Pittsburgh Firm 
Is International Agent 


PITTSBURGH, PA— The Dawson Air- 
craft Corp. has been formed in Pittsburgh 
to handle the distribution of International 
plants which are manufactured by the In- 
ternational Aircraft Corp, Cincinnati, O, 
and also to engage in student instruction, 
and general commercial flying. The presi- 
dent of the company is R. F. “Joe" Daw- 
son, pitcher for the Pittsburgh Pirates. 

Dawson was chief machinist's mate and 
also an instructor of flying at the Naval 
School in San Diego during the war. He 
remained in the service for several years 
after the signing of the Armistice, and has 
considerable time to his credit. Dawson 
has been actively interested in aviation ever 
since the war and only recently purchased 
his first International plane which he will 
use for demonstrating and for student in- 
struction. His new company will operate 
from Rodgers Field, Pittsburgh. 


Chicago Firm Opens Branch 

CINCINNATI, O— With the future 
success promised by the maintenance of a 
municipal airport in Cincinnati in mind, 
the Chicago Aeronautical Service, Inc, 
has opened a branch office here with A. J. 
English in charge. The Cincinnati office 
will take care of the firm’s local advertis- 
ing, the aerial survey work, map making, 
passenger service, and like phases of com- 
mercial aviation. 
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Stearman Starts 
On New Plane 


Wright 300 hp. J-6 Engine 
To Be Used as Stock 
Power Plant 

WICHITA, KAN— One of the first 
planes to be powered with the new 300 hp. 
Wright J-6 engine is the new cabin bi- 
plane now being built at the factory of the 
Stearman Aircraft Co. The new plane 
will be known as the Stearman Coach and 
will have accommodations for three pass- 
engers and pilot The company expects 
delivery on the first J-6 engine by No- 
vember 1. 

Work on the plane was started recently 
in the new unit of the Stearman plant and 
it is stated by officers of the company that 
the plane will be in the air within 90 days. 
The new factory unit doubles the floor 
space. It is intimated by company officials 
that production may be doubled within a 
short time. The Stearman plant is turning 
out three Whirlwind planes each week. 
Wright Aeronautical factory officials have 
assured Stearman 15 Whirlwind engines 

October. 

Plan Huge Planes 

Construction in Wichita of huge trans- 
port planes, carrying from 20 to 25 pass- 
engers, is visioned by officials of the 
Stearman company, who actually have 
their engineers at work on plans for these 
planes. 

"Actual construction of the big planes 
is something for the future," says J. E. 
Schaffer, sales manager for the company. 
"There is a market in the United States 
for them Lack of them is what is hold- 
ing up installation of train-plane service 
across the continent. The big need now is 
for four-motored, 2, 000-horsepowcr planes, 
such as some now being used in Europe. 
Our engineers have something like that in 

value of about $80,000." 


Two Bruno-Blythe Contracts 

NEW Y'ORK, N. Y— H. A. Bruno, 
R. R. Blythe and associates, public relations 
counsel of 220 West 42nd St, New York 
City, have been appointed to take com- 
plete charge of the publicity in connection 
with the dedication ceremonies and other 
events related to the opening of the New- 
ark Airport which is to take place this 

The Bruno-Blythe organization is also 
to handle publicity for the Cincinnati Race 
for the Henry C. Yeiser trophy to be held 
September 22 and 23. 


New Baltimore Company 

BALTIMORE MD— A new Baltimore 
concerns is the Tidewater Air-Lines, Inc. 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRLINES 


Nationwide Taxi 
Service Planned 

Curtiss Organization and Asso- 
ciated Interests to Form 


New Company 




Air-Rail Patrons 


“.zvt;; 


Work Progressing on 
Airport at Mobile, Ala. 
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“VhiriurportToiKratcd by the city t> 


Grading Finished 
At Butte Airport 

Four Hundred Acre Field on 
Yellowstone Trail Now 


Ready for Use 



Embry R 

CINCINNATI, C 


Ltw«" n an^nnati ,C ^d a Detroit” 
which wrn formerly $35 eeeh V 
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Will Extend Mail 
Service to Mexico 


Operation over Connecting 
Line to be Started 
On October 1 





Start New Line 



Plan to Merge Two 
Kansas City Airports 



Aviation Advance 
Noted in Spokane 


Greater Progress Made Since 
January than in All 
Previous Years 





Field Day at Omaha Airport 



To Link Mexican 
Cities and Tucson 


mg Details with ( 





Delaware Firm Has 
New Field at Luray 

LURAY, VA.— Following its program 
of establishing air fields along its entire 

ssssas 

SraSs 

The company recently absorbed several 
smaller concerns under the one name. It 


Erz 

name of 

Stf, 


EX.— The municipal air- 

.e American Legion. The 
M^s^beTn^ainte^M 


Mills Field Business Grows 

IsisiMi 

Ilipli 


August Mail Traffic 
Shows High Increase 



Army to Take Part in 
Albany Field Opening 
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FOREIGN ACTIVITIES 


Plan Improvements 
On Vancouver Field 


VANCOUVER, CA: 

S 
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I Flight is Made 
From India to I 


tember 6. Capt. C. D. Barnard and Flying 


Unique Plane French Company 

Plans Expansion 

Projects in Africa, Spain and 
Smith America Are Under 
Consideration 

PARIS, FRANCE.— Air line projects 
being ^plamied* by*” he Com’pagnie Gen'cralc 

— 8,000 mi. The plans for the future arc 

Canadian Line Reports 
Heavy August Traffic 

VANCOUVER, CANADA.— Demands 
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gust that British Columbia Airways, Ltd., 

“ifiL'Sffc company have changed 
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HAMILTON, BERMUDA. — An 
aerial survey has been put under way 
a, Bermuda by representatives of Im- 
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Pease Tracing Table 

INCLUDED IN the drafting room equipment manu- 
factured by the C. F. Pease Co., Chicago, 111., is a glass 
top shadowless tracing table for use in retracing old blue 
prints or drawings. The table has a plate glass drawing 
surface 26 in. x 36 in. in size and electrically lighted from 
below. A parabolic reflector assures even light distribu- 
tion. reducing the possibility of eye strain. The cover 
is hinged in front and adjustable at the rear. Lights and 
reflector are attached to the top, assuring the same rela- 
tive position for all adjustments of the top. 

By using a sheet of celluloid between glass and drawing 
a suitable working surface is provided for compass and 
divider points. Small tracings or blue prints can be 
attached to glass with gummed stickers. The body of the 
table is of golden oak and is 34 in. high. Frosted or 
ground glass will be furnished if desired. Adequate 
ventilation is provided, preventing excessive heating. 


The Transcontinental 
Air Derbies 
{Continued from page 871) 

in his Stinson Junior, was the fifth to land. These pilots 
were the eighth and ninth, respectively, to leave Kansas 

Two half-hour stops were made by the Class A en- 
trants. One was made at Wichita, Kan., and the other 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Entry No. 60, piloted by Leslie 
C. Miller, did not reach Fort Worth, This plane re- 
mained in Wichita, but Pilot Miller sent word that he 
was still in the race for lap money. Entry No. 17, the 
first plane to take off from Roosevelt Field at the start 
of the derby, was down at Gardner, Kan., and dropped 
out of the race. The remainder of those that reached Fort 
Worth, in the order of their arrival, are Nos. 8, 51, 46, 
37, 47, 67, 18, 35, 29, 21, 36, 27, 93, 53, 109, 103, 168, 26 
and 104. 

Kenyon First Into El Paso 

The planes still in the Class A race arrived at El Paso, 
Tex., at the end of the fourth day, after flying from Fort 
Worth to Abilene. Midland and Pecos. Entry No. 51. 
the Challenger piloted by Theodore W. Kenyon, which 
was the eighth plane to leave Fort Worth in the morning, 
was the first to reach El Paso. Mr. Emery, in his Travel 
Air, came second. Mr. Dake’s American Moth, entry No. 
83, was the third plane to land, while Mr. Rowland ar- 
rived fourth in his Cessna model “A". All four planes 
were powered with Warner Scarab engines. The re- 
mainder of the planes landed at varying intervals. Of 
those that left Fort Worth, No. 53 crashed in making a 
forced landing at Sierra Blanca, and No. 118 came down 
near Moran, Tex. 

The fifth day’s racing took the fliers from El Paso to 
Lordsburg, N. M. ; Tucson, and finally to Yuma, Ariz.. 
the fifth overnight stop. Mr. Rankin’s Waco 10, entry 
No. 13, led the field into the municipal air port at Yuma. 
He was followed 10 sec. later by the Cessna model “A”. 
The Travel Air, piloted by Mr. Emery, was third to land. 
Entry No. 27, another Travel Air, which was piloted by 
Eugene J. Detmer, was the fourth to finish. The Ameri- 
can Moth came in fifth. 

From Yuma, the last overnight stop, the entrants in the 
Class A derby flew to San Diego. Their order of ar- 
rival there was a bit different than it was when they 
landed at Yuma the night before. Upon receiving word 
to start from the officials in charge of the air races at Los 
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Angeles, the twenty-three planes took off for Mines Field. 
Most of them completed this leg of the race in less than 
an hour. The Cessna monoplane, piloted by Mr. Row- 
land, was the first to finish. He crossed the line at 2 :34 
P. M. 

The Class B and Class C transcontinental air derbies, 
which were scheduled to start the day after the 37 planes 
in the Class A event took off, were delayed for 48 hours 
by extremely bad weather. However, Saturday, Septem- 
ber 8, dawned with a cloudless sky, and the starters in 
the Class B race were sent off at 7:18 A. M. No sooner 
had the planes gotten out of reach than a report was re- 
ceived at Roosevelt Field announcing that there was a 



J. H. Livingston in his Class B entry, a ‘'Whirlwind" 
tapered wing Waco 


thick fog lying over Pennsylvania. The first weather 
reports had been garbled. As a result, the entrants in 
the Class C derby were not started until after 11:00 
A. M., when it was reported the fog had lifted. 

The entrants in both the Class B and Class C races 
made fourteen stops between New York and Los Angeles, 
following the same general route as the Class A planes. 
The first stop was McKeesport; the second, Columbus, 
and the third, Terre Haute, where the planes remained 
oyer night. The next day the entrants flew to St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Wichita and Oklahoma City, which was the 
second overnight stop. The first control city reached on 
the third day was Fort Worth. Midland was the second 
stop, and El Paso, where the entrants remained over night, 
was the last. Tucson and then Yuma were the cities 
scheduled the next day. On the last day the planes were 
scheduled to fly to San Diego and to Los Angeles. 

There was dissension among those entered in the Class 
B race, which was for planes with engines of between 510 
and 800 cu. in. piston displacement, when four of the 
Waco planes and two Laird planes were viewed for the 
first time by the other pilots. It was said that these six 
planes were “special jobs” and not production models, 
such as are called for in the race rules. However, the 
trouble was smoothed out and 20 of the entrants took off. 

The race numbers, types, engines and pilots of the 20 
planes are given below. In the order in which they took 
off. they are as follows: 



and.... Lee F. Sclwenhai 

• JAB C. W. Holme 

Jind .S'. F. Am 

find. . ..... .Paul R. Bran} 
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Waco 10. Entries Nos. 79, 106 and 49 were the next 
three to land. The remainder of the Class B fliers landed 
at varying intervals, with the exception of entry No. 81, 
a Waco 10, piloted by S. F. Auer. This plane landed at 
Wichita and remained there over night. 

The Class C derby was for planes with engines of 
more than 800 cu. in. piston displacement. There were 
but four entries in this class. They were as follows : 



John H. Livington, piloting his Whirlwind powered 
Waco 10, led the Class B racers into Terre Haute. He 
was followed by Ed Schultz, piloting a Cessna monoplane, 
powered with a Whirlwind. Entry No. 52, another Cessna 
monoplane, which was piloted by A. Litzenberger, was 
the third plane to land. The others, in the order of their 
arrival, were 49, 59, 100, 114, 79, 40, 106, 150, 23, 110, 
45 and 41. The Laird LC-R, piloted by C. W. “Speed” 
Holman, was forced down at Harts Mill, Pa. In making 
a landing the plane nosed over and the propeller was 
damaged to such an extent that Mr. Holman was forced 
to drop out of the race. Entry No. 200, a Lockheed Vega, 
caught fire in the air and landed at Brooksville. Pa. This 
plane also was forced to drop out. Entry No. 81 was 
forced down at Brookside. O.. and No. 186 made land- 
ings at Wheeling, W. Va., and East Liverpool, O. 

The other Laird LC-R entered in the race, which was 
piloted by E. E. Ballough, led the Class B fliers when 
they landed at Oklahoma City at the end of the second 
day. As a passenger. Pilot Ballough carried Charles 
Dickinson, 71 years old. of Chicago. Entry No. 114, a 
Whirlwind powered Waco, piloted by John P. Wood, 
was the second plane to reach Oklahoma City. Mr. Wood 
was followed by John H. Livingston, who was flying a 


Entry No. 22, the Lockheed Vega, powered with a 
Pratt & Whitney Wasp engine, was the first of the 
Class C entrants to land at Terre Haute. Be- 
sides Pilot Cantwell the plane carried E. F. Schlee, 
famous round-the-world flier, and Erie P. and John C. 
Halliburton. William S. Brock, who was with Mr. Schlee 
on his well-known flight, was a passenger in entry No. 
12, the Fokker Universal, which was piloted by E. J. 
Brooks. This plane was the second to land. The Fair- 
child cabin monoplane, “The City of New York,” which 
Capt. C. B. Collyer used in establishing the 23-day globe- 
circling record, was the third of the Class C planes to 
land. Captain Collyer was the pilot. The Cox-Klcmin- 
Liberty, piloted by I. K. McWilliams, was forced to re- 
main at Columbus on accout of engine trouble. 

The Lockheed Vega, the Fokker Universal and the 
Fairchild were in the same position at the end of the 
second day’s run, which finished at Oklahoma City. The 
engine trouble, which delayed the Cox-Klemin-Liberty 
plane at Columbus, was repaired and it was flown as far 
as Wichita. There it was definitely withdrawn from the 

ra< The Laird LC-R. piloted by Mr. Ballough, was the 
pace-maker for the Class B planes on the leg from Okla- 
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C apt. Harry M. J ones 
Heartily O.K.’s 
HEYWOOD STARTER 



Complete detail, of He, wood bigb-preur, mjeclioo 

Manufactured and Distributed by 

The HEYWOOD STARTER Carp. 

6547 St. Paul Avenue, Detroit 


homa City to El Paso, the third day of the race. The 
Laird made the flight in less than five and one-half hours, 
including the stops, at Fort Worth and Midland, which 
are required by the rules. In the Class C derby, Mr. 
Cantwell’s Lockheed Vega was the first plane to check- 
in at El Paso, which likewise was the third overnight 
stop for these planes. He was followed in by the Fokker 
Universal and the Fairchild, "The City of New York.” 
As Aviation goes to press, the Class B and Class C 
planes are flying the next to the last leg of their respective 


The Croydon Airport 

( Continued from Page 869) 

the left, passing directly out to the field. Incoming 
passengers enter it at the right from another room in 
which the customs examination takes place. Like the 
immigration inspection room, this was constructed with 
an eye to the future and so is larger than present traffic 
warrants. 

The upper floor of this part of the building is divided 
up into offices, wherein are housed the officers of the 
airport administration, and where some of the air line 
officials also have taken space. The right and left wings 
of the buildings contain a series of storerooms, where 
bonded goods may be held. Offices, for the officials con- 
cerned, are maintained here also. 

In the center of the airdrome side of the building, pro- 
jecting out from it somewhat, and rising two floors above 
the main position, is the control tower, from which all air 



The waiting room in the Administration Building at 
Croydon, showing passengers viewing the weather map 


traffic within British boundaries is controlled. Surmount- 
ing it is the radio mast supporting one of the three di- 
rection finding aerials, which are used to give planes their 
bearings in bad weather. 

South of the administration building, lie the hangars. 
They are of steel and concrete construction, providing 
90,000 sq. ft. of floor space. Each hangar is equipped 
with an overhead crane capable of lifting 4,000 lb. to 
facilitate repairs, the removal of engines, and so forth. 
Other buildings, workshops, and storerooms, are situated 
behind the hangars. Pavement is provided in front of 
the hangars, on which the planes can taxi to and from 
the administration building. The Aerodrome Hotel, just 
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W A remarkable record of service 
behind Boeing Flying Boat B-lE 

new B-lE Boeing Flying Boat is a re- 
design of the famous B-l plane which has so 
successfully carried the foreign air mail between 
Seattle and Victoria for the past eight years. 
From all available records it is believed that the 
original B-l has had more service than any airplane 
now in existence. 


Boeing-built planes are dependable — day in and 
day out. Exhaustive aeronautical research, exacting 
construction standards, sound engineering design and 
unexcelled manufacturing facilities have established 
and will maintain Boeing leadership. 


Boeing Airplane Co. 

Seattle, Washington 

e-M ail by Air and Speed it T b e r ea 







The AIRSEDAN 



139 m* p* h. 

By official test , the fastest 
ship in the Reliability Tour 


Specifications 

Weight Empty 1,800 lbs. 

Wing Span 36 ft. 

Length 25 ft. 

Useful Load 1,400 lbs. 

Seating Capacity Pilot and 2 Passengers 

Performance 

High Speed (Sea Level) 139.1 M.P.H. 

Landing Speed 45 M.P.H. 

Cruising Speed 115 M.P.H. 

Power Plant 

Engine Whirlwind 

Horsepower 200 at 1,800 R.P.M. 

Fuel Capacity 90 gals. 

Oil Capacity 5 gals. 

Equipment 

Starter, Brakes, Metal Propeller, Compass, Air Speed Indi- 
cator, Navigation Lights, Tachometer, Altimeter, Clock, 
Fire Extinguisher, Fuel, Oil Pressure, and Oil Temperature 
Gauges, Air Corps Throttles, Strainer and Fuel Valve, 
Exhaust Manifold, Cabin Heaters. 

Manufactured Under Approved Type Certificate no. 4t 

Price $12,000 


Buhl Aircraft Company 

MARYSVILLE, MICHIGAN 
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north of the administration building, completes the list 
of Croydon buildings. While not large, it is higher than 
the other structures. Otherwise, its appearance conforms 
with that of the other buildings. Its advantageous loca- 
tion may make it a meeting place of the “air-minded” of 
London. 

London’s new airport was officially opened on May l 
by Lady Maud Hoare, in the presence of officials of the 
British Air Ministry, and officials of British and foreign 
plane operating and manufacturing companies. It takes 
the place of the old Croydon airport, which is included 
within the boundaries of the new field. The old build- 
ings are almost in the center of the new field, but are 
being torn down rapidly. Soon there will be nothing to 
break the large expanse of smooth, grass-covered ground. 

The new arrangement was necessitated by the great 
growth of air traffic in and out of Croydon. In July 1927, 
1,400 passengers passed through the aerodrome in one 



The Administration Building at Croydon Airport, 
showing the control tower. 

week. In the same year, goods valued at $6,250,000 were 
imported by air while the value Great Britain’s exports 
by air was $7,250,000. 

The airport is under the direction of the Air Ministry, 
and a rental fee is paid by the five airlines which operate 
from it. These airlines arc the British Imperial Airways. 
Luft Hansa, K. L. M., Sabena, and French Air Union. 
Each of these companies has its own offices and hangar 
space, and maintains its own ground force and mainten- 
ance crew. 

The operation of the airport is entirely in the hands of 
the Air Ministry. It controls the landing and take-off of 
planes, and furnishes information to airplanes en route, 
with which constant radio communication is maintained. 
The control room proper, located on the top floor of the 
control tower, is about 30 ft. square. It has windows on 
all sides, and is surrounded by a balcony. The room is 
divided in two by a glass partition. In one section is 
the radio apparatus; the other is the office of the traffic 

A traffic officer is on duty at all times while planes are 
flying any of the routes under British control. And at 
all times, one is close-by, ready to be called, should a 
plane arrive at the airport unexpectedly. This officer 
has a large steel map showing those portions of the routes, 
which are under British control. The radio operators 
keep him advised of the positions of all aircraft on these 
routes, and he is able to plot the positions on the map by 
using small magnetized arrows, each bearing the identifica- 
tion mark of a particular plane. When visibility is bad, 
he can warn pilots of two machines, which are approach- 
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Spartan is powered 

with the world-famous 
WALTER Engine, 
manufactured at Prague. 
Czecho-Slovakia, and 
holder of five World's 
Records. Spartan Air 



T HE new plant of the Spartan Aircraft Company, situated 
six miles northeast of Tulsa and one-half mile from Tulsa’s 
new $400,000 Municipal Airport, is unquestionably one of the 
finest aircraft manufacturing plants in the world. 

The plant consists of two buildings, a main structure, 116 feet 
wide and 340 feet long, and a dope and lacquering building, 
with special ventilating equipment, 30x80 feet. These buildings 
represent the initial unit of a projected $500,000 plant and are 
of the most modern type of permanent industrial construction. 
Equipment is modem in every respect, embracing all of the 
accepted types of machinery for aircraft manufacture, as well as 
numberless special jigs and machines designed by our own engi- 
neers. Production follows the same principle of operating contin- 
uity which is employed in modern automobile plants. Capacity of 
the plant, operating one shift, is three complete airplanes per day. 
Supplementing the facilities of the manufacturing plant proper, 
are SPARTAN’S permanent assembly plant, hangars, service 
stadon and branch sales office at the Municipal Airport. 


SPARTAN'S new plant, as was the old. is dedicated to the ideal of SAFE 
airplane construction. Allow us to send you our new catalog in lull colors. 



/PARTAN AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


TULSA ftitj OKLA. 

THANK YOU for mcnliomno AVIATION 
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To Pass the 

TRANSPORT 

PILOT’S 

EXAMINATION 

you must know 

Navigation and 
Meteorology 

A book has been prepared which thor- 
oughly covers the examination for any 
grade of license in these subjects, and if 
the candidate will spend a few hours 
studying it no difficulty will be experi- 
enced. This book is used as a text book 
in more than twenty-five schools. 

$2.50 Postpaid 

M ail Order to: 

Captain Lewis A. Yancey 

427 West End Ave., New York City 


CAPTAIN LEWIS A. YANCEY 
427 West End Ave. 

New York City 

Enclosed please find check for $2.50, for 
which send me copy of Aerial Navigation and 
Meteorology. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 
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ing dangerously close to each other, that such is the case. 

The traffic officer receives all weather reports at the 
same time, and is in direct communication with the mete- 
orological office so that immediate replies can be had to 
special inquiries. The planes fly in almost any sort of 
weather. The pilot has the latest weather reports before 
starting. He is then left to fly his own course, but he can, 
and frequently does, ask directions as to the course and 
altitude to fly to obtain the most advantageous weather 



A traffic control officer standing beside the steel route map 
in the control office. 


conditions. In the event a pilot loses his bearings, his 
signals are picked up by three radio stations, including 
that at Croydon and his position is soon calculated and 
given him. 

From the balcony outside of the control room, the oper- 
ation of planes on the airport is controlled. A plane, 
which is ready to take-off, signifies the fact by removing 
the blocks from the wheels. When a colored metal disc is 
displayed from the balcony, and the plane taxies into posi- 
tion for the start. If everything is clear, a light is dis- 
played, and the plane takes-off. 

The prevailing wind at Croydon is southwest. As the 
buildings are situated at the northeast corner, planes need 
not take-off over them. Furthermore, the run in this 
direction is considerably in excess of 1,400 yd. Although 
no night flights are scheduled from the airport, it is 
provided with landing lights. A flashing signal, by which 
the pilot can recognize the Croydon airport, is located at 
the southern end of the hangars. 

Croydon airport appears to possess every advantage 
except nearness to the city. However, the difficulty of 
getting to and from London has been overcome in a way 
satisfactory to the passenger. Luxurious automobiles are 
waiting for the passengers when they have passed customs, 
to take them and the baggage to London. 


The Guggenheim Airway Meteorological 
Service 

( Continued from page 867) 
the scattered hills. The ceiling was not high enough to 
fly under the fog, and, at the same time, clear the hills. 
But, as is practically always - the case in central Califor- 
nia, from one of our stations came a report that there 
was a hole in the fog. It might have been Palo Alto that 
reported the break, or it might have been San Jose. This 
shows it is only by means of a dense network of stations 
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I The Verdict of 
j Leading Builders 

“We will not use any 
other plywood hut 

HASKELITE” 

Send for list of build- 
ers and record-breaking 
planes that have been 
HASKELITE - equipped. 

Haskelite Manufacturing Corporation 

1Z0 South La Salle Street 



More Aircraft Manufacturers 
in 1929 Will Equip with 


I QnneK 


The HARTMAN 

Now on the market 



Kinner Airplane & Motor Corp. 

San Fernando Rd. and Grand View Ave. 
GLENDALE, CALIF. 
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First ^ places 
in National Air Tour 

Taken by Macwhyte-Equipped 
Planes 

Also, 19 out of the 22 planes 
that finished were equipped 
with Macwhyte Tie Rods. 
If you are not already using 
Macwhyte Tie Rods, write to- 
day for full details— Streamline 
for external and Round for 
internal bracing. Macwhyte 
Company, 2905 Fourteenth 
Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

MACWHYTE 

Streamline and Round 

TIE RODS 


Air Navigation and Meteorology 

By CAPTAIN RICHARD DUNCAN, M. C. 

T2S ^V*.a W r ri S b a y „d a Sfe 
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CONTENTS 

Maps and Charts, Compass, Magnetism, Instruments, 
Practical Navigation, Meteorology, Ice Formation. 

The price is *3,50 post paid. 

Special rates to Clubs and Schools. 

T. MARR, Distributor 

346 EAST 1 1ST STREET NEW YORK CITY 



usually take three observations daily and, wherever pos- 
sible, the hours of these observations are arranged to fit 
in with schedules of the airlines. 

At the terminal stations, and at the other points where 
the complete network reports are received, the complet; 
weather information is given to the pilot in typewritten 
form, so that he has the information before him at all 
times while in the air. In addition, the data is posted on 
buljetin boards at the airports for the information of in- 
dividual pilots, who desire either local or widespread 
weather data. For each report a map is arranged to show 
the distribution of such phenomena as fog, together with 
the wind direction and velocity. The cloud forms, ceiling 
and temperature are also indicated on this map. The base 
used for the weather map is a photographic reprint of a 
relief model of the state. In this way, the relation of 
relief to weather conditions is brought out clearly, a mat- 
ter of considerable importance in this area. 

To Conduct Present Sendee for One Year Only 

This experimental service is to be conducted for one 
year by the Daniel Guggenheim Fund. At the end of 
that time its fate will be in the hands of the federal gov- 
ernment. If it proves successful, it is the hope that the 
Government will continue it, and will establish other simi- 
lar airway meteorological systems throughout the coun- 
try. Judging from present indications, it will prove suc- 
cessful. The service has received unsolicited praise from 
every pilot served by it. As a result, a great demand 
for weather information has been created. 

When the experimental year is up, the air transport 
companies and pilots will be loath to return to the old, 
inadequate way of getting weather reports. It then will 
be up to the government to see that a service of this kind 
is continued. The experiment so far has been handi- 
capped through a lack of bad weather. Strange as it 
may seem, those in charge of the service are wishing for 
bad weather, not that they wish to make it hard for the 
pilots, but because they want to put the service to a real 
test and watch the results. Then, it will be easier to 
judge whether or not the experiment is a success. 

That the importance of weather conditions to aviation 
is beginning to be realized both by meteorologists and those 
connected directly with the industry is shown by the inter- 
est the U. S. Weather Bureau is taking in the Guggen- 
heim service. Arrangements now are being made for the 
weather bureau personnel to operate the administrative 
part of_ the service, and to collect the reports. A series 
of stations has been set up by the bureau in northern 
California, and the area served by the Guggenheim Fund 
in the daytime, is served by the weather bureau with its 
stations at night. 

Offers Nucleus for Building Government Service 

With the service showing such promise, it is not im- 
probable that there is a nucleus, around which the United 
States can build up a weather service for airways, equal 
to if not better than the best aeronautical meteorological 
organizations in Europe. 

Perhaps one of the greatest opportunities the service 
offers to aviation, and to the general science of meteor- 
ology, is in its possibilities for practical research. Al- 
ready, considerable knowledge concerning the summer 
sea fogs on the California coast has resulted, and accurate 
methods of forecasting, combined with intelligent informa- 
tion concerning the distribution of fog, are being devel- 
oped. When the more hazardous winter weather pheno- 
mena become prevalent, additional opportunities for the 
studies of this kind will be afforded. 

Through studies of weather reports, it has been learned 
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The Australian manufactur 
of aircraft and sole agencies ot aircratt mat 
stores and aerodrome equipment. 

We Are Contractors To : — 

Royal Australian Air Force. 
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Civil Aviation Department. 

(Manufacture of Spare Parts) 

Australian Aerial Services. 

(Manufacture of airscrews, recOTditioning aircraft 

Works & Railways Department. 

(Installation of aerodrome bulk petrol storage plants 


MELBOURNE AIRDROME, Off Dudley 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


FREE 


Flying instruction on 
any new or used 
WACO AIRPLANE 
purchased from us 
during October. 
Prices $2300.00 and 

up. 

Write 

Phone 

Wire 

Robins Flying Service 

Waco Distributors Northeastern Ohio 
AKRON, OHIO 


They come from all over 


Wichita t< 
Where ■ 


buy SWALLOWS. 


a dealer in the terri- 

to him. Yet there are some places where 
there is no Swallow dealer as yet, and we 
are forced to sell direct to the customer. 

It's "dollars to doughnuts” that before 
1928 is over every state in the Union 
will be the home of a number of new 
1928 Swallows. Somebody will get 
that nice business. Will it be you? 

Better write or wire us today to see if 
YOUR territory is still open. 


1928 Achievements with 
B. Q. Mica Spark Plugs 






X Collyc 


din H. Mean. 
ingsford-Smith Transpacific Flight 

airtiss Marine Trophy Race. 

N-12 Navy Plane Endurance and 



“Hornet” 

MICA SPARK PLUGS 
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that fog in central California comes in from the sea 
through two principal breaks in the coast ranges — the 
Golden Gate and Monterey Bay. The Colrna gap and the 
the Visitacion Valley gap, south of San Francisco, also 
admit fog into the San Francisco Bay region. Elsewhere 
owing to abrupt ranges rising up from the sea, the fog 
is confined to the ocean shore. But when the fog once 
gets through the low breaks, it spreads itself out behind 
the hills for a surprisingly great distance. In spreading 
out, it chiefly parallels the coast, for a secondary range, 
from 15 to 30 mi. inland, prevents its spread into the 
interior valleys. The distance from the Golden Gate to 
Monterey Bay is nearly 100 mi. Over all this distance, 
the fog is able to spread itself out behind the mountains 
bordering the ocean shore. The two streams of sea fog 
meet approximately midway between the two gateways, 
with the result that from San Francisco Bay to Monterey 
Bay, there is a continuous layer of fog, through which 
the coast hills and secondary ranges lift their backs, so 
that they appear as islands. In addition to the two streams 
of fog stretching out to meet each other, they also pour 
forth in opposing directions, with the result that from 
the two comparatively small entrances through the coast 
ranges, an area of fog, extending north and south for 
200 mi. fills the coastal valleys, as well as clings to the 
hills along the ocean shore. 

By means of the weather reports, the trained meteor- 
ologists, in charge of the work of the service, are able to 
tell the pilots where the fog is likely to break first. Thus 
it is possible to guide planes to the center of the Santa 
Clara Valley to the meeting place of the two fog streams, 
where it lias been found, owing to comparative dryness 
of this valley and distance from the distribution points 
the fog breaks up first. Or, the pilots wanting a break- 
ing point nearer at hand, the weather men can tell them 
that in the southwest portion of the hay is the point where 
the fog will break up next. This is probably due to the 
location on the leeward side of the coast hills, where 
there is little likelihood of the fog piling up to any extent. 


The “New Standard” 

(Continued from page 865) 

bodies several original ideas. The tail skid assembly is 
of welded steel tube construction and consists of a double 
forked mounting member to which is pivoted a bowed 
vertical member carrying the contact shoe on its lower 
end. These two units are held in tension by a rubber 
cord wrapped around them near the upper ends. The 
steerable mounting is hinged at two points to a vertical 
supporting member in the fuselage structure and is con- 
trolled from the rudder bar by means of cables running 
parallel to the rudder control cables. A section of rubber 
cord is inserted in the tail skid control cables so that the 
landing shock will not interfere with the rudder control. 
Possibility of such interference is also minimized by the 
position of the contact shoe which is in direct line with 
the steering hinges. The entire unit may be removed 
from the plane for rewrapping or repair by taking out 
the two hinge pins. Stops are provided so that the tail 
skid will not make a complete revolution. 

The passengers’ cockpit is entered through small doors 
on either side and, being 38 in. in width, accommodates 
four passengers easily. The rear seat extends the full 
width of the cockpit and the front seat is divided, making 
it possible for all passengers to face forward. Cabanc 
struts are so placed as to be an aid rather than a hinder- 
ance in entering and leaving the cockpit and wide walk- 
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re You Looking for a 
Pilot, Mechanic 
or Trained Worker? 


facts — about hundreds of desirable Aviation 
ployees. Both old timers and beginners. No tr 
what kind of position you want filled, it is pro 
that we can put you directly in touch with se 


part of all is, that v, 


Employment Dept. 
Aviation Institute of U. S. A. 

Walter Hinton, President 

1115 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. | 
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DEPENDABLE IN ALL WEATHER 
SPEEDY AND ECONOMICAL 
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“Commerce of the Air 
and Your City” 

The Shaw System of surveying, 
designing and constructing modern 
airports provides a complete service 
backed by twenty years experience. 

B. RUSSELL SHAW CO. 

y— AIRPORT 

ARCADE BUILDING ^ENGINEERS A SA,NT LOUIS. MO 


Airport Paving and Treat- 
ment to Promote Safety, 
Efficiency and Comfort 

Will Form 

ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL TOPICS 
at the 

Seventh Annual 
Asphalt Paving Conference 

To be held at 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
December 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1928 
Questions of great practical importance to the avia- 
tion world will be discussed. 

All are invited to partici 




ipitaiity of New Orleans. 


Smooth, Dustless, Resilient, Durable 

THE ASPHALT ASSOCIATION 

441 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


ways are provided to predude the possibility of accidental 
damage to the wing covering by passengers. A stream- 
lined sheet duralumin cover is provided for the front 
cockpit and is designed to slide back over the opening 






A three view drawing of the Cates-Day "New Standard." 


when the plane is used for carrying express or mail. 
When using the plane for training purposes the forward 
portion of the cockpit can be enclosed by fastening the 
cover at the half way point in its travel. A considerable 



A portion of the uncovered wing of the "New Standard," 
showing the method of securing the internal brace wires. 


ase in speed has been noted when the cockpit is 
iletely covered. 

1 controls, including booster, adjustable stabilizer and 
Lunkenheimer valve, are situated in the rear or pilot’s 
cockpit. Instruments required by the Department of 
Commerce are supplied and include a standard Consoli- 
dated unit panel and a separate air speed indicator. Fuel 
lines from the two wing tanks, which have a combined 
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SAVE 


IF THE acetylene you use in 
your welding operations is ob- 
tained from cylinders, write us 
for complete information on gen- 
erators. 

A SMITH’S generator will 
give you all the gas you want, 
when you want it, at a small frac- 
tion of the cost of acetylene 
purchased in cylinders. 

Generators are easy to operate 
and will give years of trouble- 
free service. 


SMITH IPMENT 

CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


AMERICA’S ^ 
COMMERCIAL 
AIRCRAFT ENGINE 

HALLETT MEG. CO. 


P. O. Box 192, Hyde Park Station 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


X 



Write for our new catalog No. AV-2 
Helmets and 
Smart Wearing Apparel 
for use in open ships Summer and Winter J 


Special clothing for 

CABIN SHIP AND GROUND WEAR ) 


Ihling Rros-Fverard fo. 

11 

Kalamazoo Uniform Co. L 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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BENDIX @ BRAKES 


lder bar control is employed and duals 
in the forward cockpit when the plane 
r training purposes. In the production 
it is planned to use du Pont Fabrikoid upholstery, 
e of the position of the wings there is exceptional 
:y front both cockpits. There is nothing to inter- 


is to be used for 




SEAMLESS 

STEEL TUBING 

All Aircraft Grades 
Warehouse stocks for immediate 
shipment in any quantity. 

Mill shipments for substantial 
production requirements. 

SERVICE STEEL COMPANY 

I43S DCTROTT St LOS • ANGBLBS 
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GRUSS AERO STRUT 

Shock Absorbers 

Always in the 
AIR 


SSsSI 

(I 

Manufactured by 

| I GRUSS AIR SPRING 

CO. of AMERICA 

San Francisco, California 

Approved by Department of Commerce 





BURGESS 


DRY CELL 
BATTERIES 


Flashlight, Radio, Ignition 
and for low voltage lighting 



NITRATE DOPE 


NEW 

PRODUCTION 


IMMEDIATE 

SHIPMENT 


Contractors to U. S. Army and Navy 


VAN SCHAACK BROS. CHEMICAL WORKS 

3358 AVONDALE AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 



. . . For 

Driving Aircraft Radio Generators 
and Other Power Requirements 

Useo BY Commander Byrd, on both of his epoch- 
making flights^, alio uicd on many other notable 


quett. Send for bulletin No. 101. 

DESLAURIERS COLUMN MOULD CO, INC. 

WOOLWORTH BLDG, NEW YORK CITY 


YOU WILL BE SAYING THIS ABOUT 

™Ei<™SlANDARD 

(G-D-24) S Place 

YEARS FROM NOW 

STURDY DEPENDABLE 

PATERSON 1 NEW JERSEY 

AIRCRAFT CORP. 


PAY LATER 


PILOTS LICENSE 
LIMITED COMMERCIAL, $750.00 
TRANSPORT. $2000.00 

BENNETT FLYING SCHOOL 

227 WEST 12TH STREET KANSAS CITY, Mi 
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Keep Abreast of 

Aeronautical Development 

W E have prepared a booklet on Aerol 
Shock Absorbing Struts that is of in- 
terest to every man connected with flying. 

A copy of this is yours for the asking. 

These perfectly controlled telescoping struts 
swallow the landing impact and insure 
smooth taxiing over almost any ground. 
Forced landings are far less hazardous on 
Aerol Struts. You should get the details 
contained in the booklet. Write for it 
today. 

Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 

3737 E. 78th St., Cleveland, Ohio 



AEROLr^STRUT 


H atl ley Airport 

Just outside the Metropolitan smoke and sea- 
level fog area, The only completely lighted 
field in the Metropoltian District. If Storage 
space available in modern steel and concrete 
Hangars with expert service. If We overhaul 
Wright and Pratt & Whitney engines. 

HADLEY CORPORATION 

HADLEY AIRPORT, NEW JERSEY 


Specialists in 

AIRCRAFT SECURITIES 

General Corporate Financing 

Our Statistical Department has just completed a 
survey of the Aircraft Industry from an investment 
standpoint. 

Free copy on request. Ask for Circular A. 

E. H. Holmes & Co. 

60 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 


larity of the tubes and the position of the aileron in the 
tapered portion of the wings. A combination of tubes 
and cables are employed for the elevator control. The 
stabilizer is adjustable in flight through a push-pull rod 
actuated by a lever at the left of the pilot’s seat. 

Units of the empennage are constructed entirely of 
duralumin with the exception of the stabilizer which is 
built of wood and covered with fabric. Fin, rudder and 
elevators are built of standard duralumin sections, riveted 
together in the same manner as the fuselage and covered 
with duralumin sheets. Several different thicknesses 



ranging from .016 to .049 in. are used and all metal 
entering into the construction is heat treated. Two steel 
tube struts, attached to the lower longerons, support the 
stabilizer on each side and are so fastened as to permit 
s adjustment. All bolts are of chrome nickel and 
fittings throughout the plane are of 1025 and chrome 
molybdenum steel. 

The specifications as submitted by the manufacturer 
are as follows: 

I-ength overall 

Span (upper wing) . . . 

Span (lower wing) 

Seating capacity 

Dihedral (upper wing) 

Dihedral (lower wing) 

Incidence (both wings) 

Stagger 

Gap 

Chord (upper wing) . . 

Chord (lower wing) 

Wing area (including ailerons) 

Stabilizer and elevator area . . 

Fin and rudder area 

Weight with water 

Disposable load 

Power plant 

Wing loading 

Power loading 

High speed (full load) 

Cruising speed (full load) ... 

I-anding speed 

Climb 

Service Ceiling 

Fuel supply (full throttle) . . . 

Disposition of load : 

Pilot and 4 passengers 850 lb 

Fuel 332 lb 

20 lb 

100 lb 


26 ft. 

11 ft. 

45 ft. 

. 32 ft., 

5 

.0 deg. 
•■■■■ 2 deg. 

0 deg. 

. 2(>'A deg 
72 in. 


350 sq. ft. 

40 sq. ft. 

16 sq. ft. 

1600 lb. 

1305 lb. 

180 hp. Wright-Hispano 
. . 8.3 lb. per sq. it. 

16 lb. per hp. 

115 m.p.h. 

95 m.p.h. 

. 35 m.p.h. 

800 ft. per min. 
16.000 ft. 


THANK YOU 
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HALL-ALUMINUM 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Strong, Light Weight 

ALL-METAL 

Airplanes, Seaplanes, 
Flying Boats and Floats 

Standardized Drawn Sections and 
Stamped Parts Adaptable to Your 
Present Designs or New De- 
signs Supplied 

2050 ELMWOOD AVENUE 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Contractors to U. S. Navy 


CURTISS - REED 
PROPELLERS 

National Air Transport, operating the Air Mail 
and Express^ines from New York to Chicago and 

“Of the 11 Curtiss-Reed propellers 
1,000 hours' service/ one over 900 

t™een°3W’and 500 h hour' ma,nd ' r b '" 

“We feel sure that aU of them 
are good for 1500 hours unless some 
difficulty should develop which we 

Two Types now available 

Type R.— A solid forging of high efficiency and 
strength. Particularly desirable for motors of 200 
H, P. or more. 

Type A— A flat, twisted type, for lower-powered 

The Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc. 

Offices : Garden City. N. Y. 

Factories: Garden City & Buffalo, N. Y. 



Summerill Tubing 

(Seamless) 

for Aircraft 

ROUND, STREAMLINE, ETC. 

STRAIGHT CARBON 
NICKEL STEEL 
CHROME MOLYBDENUM 
SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY 

BRIDGEPORT. MONTG. CO. (Philadelphia Dist.) PA. 


^llWACOUP 

^^Q^AIRPLAN ES 

Powered with Whirlwind 
Ryan-Siemens and OX5 engines 

Advance Aircraft Company 

Troy, Ohio 

Jri\ PERRY-AUSTEN (|§§^ 

£ DOPES JZ 

Perry-Austen Clear Acetate Dope 

The Lasting Undercoat 

n» B" { KSSSdt 

PERRY-AUSTEN MFG. CO. 

Contractors to United States Government 
Main Office and Works: Grasmere, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Tel.: Dongan Hills 707 

Chicago: 510 N. Dearborn St. Tel.: Superior 6948 


the ideal HANGAR for airplanes 

Arch Root Construction offera the perfect building for ml] 
w°W»Um'Ind r to T U» r pc ™“"" ,L mi «£«• l»rf«*tJJght and 
Further ^ information on reqneaL Our aervioe department will 

ARCH ROOF CONSTRUCTION CO. INC. 

104 West 42nd St., New York City 
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Airports and Aviation 
Buildings by Austin 





THE AUSTIN COMPANY 



For Sale f» 



SIDE SLIPS 


By Robert R. Osborn 


Reports en route to Los Angeles by Side Slip’s Special 
Correspondent ( annual apologies to Mr. Ring Lordlier). 
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The 

AIRPORT 
BEACON 

should be a 

FLASHINQ 
BEACON 

Why? 

For the same reason that the United States Government has 
provided that every lighthouse along our shores flashes a dis- 
tinctly characteristic light for the information and guidance 
of marine navigation. 

Every airport should have its own characteristic flashing bea- 
con. Not only as an aid to air navigation but for recognition, 
being on the air map of the U. S. A. 

Call it civic pride if you wish — but make your airport beacon 
one that will flash its distinctive code that stands for your 
airport. 

B. B.T. — the pioneers in aviation lighting equipment — provide every light- 
ing requirement. Airport Beacon Bulletin gladly mailed upon request. 



B BT Corporahqn of America 



the Ford Tour proves 

that aMrr uSUL 

tiDi J - 



In the 1926 Tour— 5 Were Whirlwind Powered 



And in the 1928 Tour — 16 Were Whirlwind Powered 

Jn 


WRIGHT 

WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION - - Paterson, N. J., 0 . >'• A. 

CANADIAN WRIGHT LIMITED. Sole Licensees for Canada, Montreal 

AUTHORIZED PARTS DEALERS 

Air Associates, Inc. — C urtiss Field, Long Island, N.Y. Pacific Aeromotive Corp. — Los Angeles, Cal. Stout Air Services, Inc. — Dearborr, Mich. 



